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| fibre, useful to the animal that eats it in filling the stom- 
ach and aiding the digestive organs by what is called 


PHS FARM. 
the.“ stimulous of distention’’ and very probably afford 


Be. HOLMES, Editor: ; 
\ing other aid to them, which we know nothing about 


Wuyrarop, Sarurpay Morning, June 8, 1839. | and which cannot be detected by the Chemist in his 


| Laboratory. 


PLANTING SEED ENDS OF POTATOES.| Compare almost any of ‘the above roots, with the nu- 
tritive matter procured from the same number ot parts 


COMPARATIVE NUTRITIVE QUALITY OF ROOTS. yy 3 mary a 
‘ : | of clover, or Herds or Timot rass, as t t 
Although potatoes are sufficiently plenty with us in at Fhe bouth (Phieum Pra rere grass, 86 wey call 


this State, Yet on account of the great demand for 
them at the West, they age uncommonly highiniprice. | .¢ p utritive matter, of which say 31 or 32 are starch, 


It is well therefore for these who are und “ReC- | 5 are saccharine matter, 2 are gluten and Sarean in- 


essity of purchasing to be. somewhat e 1 in own vegetable extract. 


the use of them, ‘Tiligiseedtends cut off are nearly or | There are different results obtained by Chemists, in 
quite as good to plant as the 


ind Nl conti Spinto, Gat the re- ‘regard to the nutritive qualities of Herds grass, but 
mainder will continue 














One thousand parts of the clover contain about 40 











Lone Srorm. All of last week, was more or less 
stormy, and two days of the week previous. At first 
it quite warm, but the Jast two or three dayswere 
cd water in the streams rose toas high @pitch 
as they have been at any time this spring. Much corn 
and some other seeds that were planted have rotted in 
the ground, and the fields must be replanted or sowed 
with some othér crop. 


DWDBPANRWTBND 
Conducted by M. SEAVEY. 


oe _ 


~e PAIRING ROADS. | 
This is he time when this business should be 


pertormed’and the manner in which we have seen it 
done, leads us to believe that the best mode of 


























ha cok. Low- lana put it down as 100 in a thousand parts. 
don conn? that the se e will come up | Now if we take into the account the number of Ibs, 
e fortnight sooner than ¢ ; We do not | of each root which is ordinarily obtained from an acre | 
know this to be the fact, bug 1§ an Important | ond the cost of production, an approximatioa may be | 
one to the potatoe cultivator. 
the habit of cutting the potatoes which they plant into 


y farmers are IN| h4 of the comparative value of each crop, and by 
several pieces and p:anting thém promiscunusly, but if 


| fairly understanding the matter we shall not be likely 
2 |tobe carried away by out partialities for this or that 
the seed ends are so much earlier than the other parts, | crop to day, or by disapointments in regard to them to- 
‘ e 9 4 | b t—) 
it certainly would be good polity to plant them bythem- | 
selves, or plant them only, and use the other for other 
purposes, 









morrow, 


—P— 
HEN COOPS. 


Our correspondent R. and some others think they Hens are useful—valuable, and as profitable as any 
have hitherto held the Rutabaga in too high esteem ; stock bn the farm, but like other stock they should 
and some are now engaged in crying then down, as | have an enclosure by themselves at certain seasons 
:uch as they cried them up before. Now truth lies in | Of the year, especially in the spring when the sowing 
the mean or middle way between the extremes. We sand planting begins. Avery cheap and convenient 
have hitherto had some little experience in feeding | ¥ be made for them by taking common boards, 


different kinds of Roots, to Cattle and Pigs in the win- | 8" itable number cf posts,—nail the boards so 
ter. nigh together that the hens cannot get through be- 


We still hold them in high esteem. Some for one|*weenthem. This frame need not be more than four 
purpose and some for another. It is true that some of | five feet high. ‘Then at the top nail on some shin- 
them rank higher in intrinsic qualitiés as food for man | $!¢8 cutso as to make sharp points, and nail them up 
than others, The potatoes, for instance, are better | *®*Y t¥° inches apart. ; Laths cut and nailed on are 
for man because they contain more farinaceous matter | better—or narrow sticks split and made sharp, and 
or starch than any of the others; but some cf the oth- pailed on, will ey st the purpose. A door of conve- 
ers, but more especially carrots, are better for fa (nient size may be mude to go inat. The hens may 
ing or sustaining cattle. then be put in and there will be little danger of their 
, ‘attempting to scale the walls. The sharp points stick- 
jing up all round, look too formidable. The Philosophy 
of the thing, is this. The henis not very good for 
flight, and when she attempts to fly, over any thing, 
| she almost invariably lights upon it, and then jumps off, 
As they cannot light and rest upon these sharp poihts, 
they cannot get over very conveniently, and should any 
succeed in flying over ata single feap, their wings may 
be clipped. When put into one of these coops, food 
should be kept by them constantly, and also water— 
a little dshes for them to shake up among their feath- 
ers ina sunny day, some gravel to grind thei¥ food 
with, and some lime to manufacture” into egg shells. 
When thus supplied they will lay a 














One thousand parts of the potato yields of 3 
live matter from 200 to 260 parts. This consists p a 
cipally of starch with a little mucilage— from 15 to 20 
uf saccharine matter, and from 80 to 40 of glaten. 

One thousand parts of the common Red beet con- 
tain about 150 parts of nutritive matter, which is 
made up of 14 parts of starch, 121 of saccharine matter, 
and 13 or 14 of gluten. 

One thousand parts of the Mangel Wurtzel con- 
tain about 136 parts of nutritive mattersof which say 
13 parts are starch, 119 saccharine matter, and 4 glu- 
ten, 

One thousand parts of the common Flat turnip con- 
tain about 42 parts of nutritive matter, of which 7 are 





doing it is not alwavs practiced. Where aroad has 
been a Jong time used and become solid and perma- 
nent, except a few ruts, we hold it to be bad economy 
to plough it up, but the rutssnould be filled with ledge 


it is necessary to raise it any higher, plongh af urrow 
at the side where the dirt was formerly taken out to 
make it, & scrape on the pan which is a vast deal hard- 
er and will wear ten times as long as top soil, which 
should in all cases be rejected in repairing roads ; and 


haul it a long distance to fill up the road, which in one 
year would again need repairing, when with but a tri- 
fling operation with the plough they might obtained a 
hard gravelly pan, which would endured for years.— 
Another fixed principle in repairing roads should be to 
drain the water thoroughly from the sides. Never 
construct a ditch at the side of the road to hold water 
which will sdak the earth below, and when heavy 
loaded teams pass over it the wheels wil] cut through. 
A days work spent in draining the water from the side 
of the road in your district, is labor well spent, if it 
cannot be done in Jess time. 

There is another thing in which surveyors are inex- 
cusably negligent, that is, in repairing and filling up 
small ruts and holes inthe road ¢s soon as they appear. 
An hour or two employed in proper season, will fre- 
quently save days works, and perhaps save the town 
paying for a broken axle and a bill of cost. This should 
be particularly attended to in the spring of the Pear 
when the frost is coming out of the ground. We would 
not recommend making any permanent repairs in the 


spring ; but the holes and ruts may ry easily fil- 
led up so as to keep the road d prevent ac- 
cidents. y 


—_Gf— 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
‘We have received the first number of the new se- 
ries of this publication in an enlarged form. It wil 
hereafter, be conducted by its former editcr J. 8. Skin- 
ner, Esq. who is favorably known as one of the best 





well here as when out ranging a 
hens and turkies in such ayard, and | 
extremely. well. 


starch, and 34 are saccharine matter. 

One thousand parts of Ruta Baga contain 64 parts 
of nutritive matter, of which 9 ate starch, 51 saccha- 
rine mattet aiid 2 gluten. Sertine out Rura Baga, Beets, &e. A writer 

_ One thousand parts of the curtot yields 98 of nutri- | in the Farmers’ Cabinet says that when he sets out 
tive matter, of which 3 are starch and 95 are saccha- Rutabaga &c. he ploughs a furrow. Then lays the 
tine matter ; it also contains 2 or 3 parts ofan extract | plants in it at the required distance, the tops resting 
— appears insoluble. upon the furrow slice. He then runs the plough along 
di thousand parts of the parsnip afford about 100 | again, so that the furrow shall fad against the roots 
- nutritive matter, 9 or 10 ef which are ‘starch, and | and cover them. He then follows with the hoe and 

on matter. relieves those which are covered too much, or covers} 
€ remainder of the thousand parts afe vegetable | those which may not have earth enough about them. 








and most talented Agricultural writers of the age.— 
His energy and experience will cause the American 
Farmer to maintain the high rank which it has held 
while under thecare of E.P. Roberts and published 
under the title of the Farmer & Gardener. This is 
certainly one of the most ably conducted Agricultural 
Journals in. our country, and should receive a libera 


support. 
It is published at Baltimore at $2 50 per year in ad- 
vance, or $10 in advance for 5 copies. 


Nothing in man is go frail as memory. 
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chips or the coarsest gravel that can be obtained and if 


yet we have seen Surveyors shovel it into a cart and — 
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_ now stand, and had they not 
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MAINE FARMER, 





_ 





Original. 
ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Messrs. Editors :—It has generally been sup- 
posed that the business.of farming precluded al- 
most every person engaged in it, the means of 
procuring or acquiring that general knowledge 
and information which might be obtained by the 

rofessional man or even the mechanic—l be- 
fieve this sentiment has’ been so far credited, 
that ithas served to deter many, very many 
promising young men from following the plough. 
Now Lam of the opinion that this is not the fact, 
that thefarmer has as good, if not better oppor- 
tunities for acquiring geaeral knowledge and in- 
formation, astany professional man or mechan- 
ic whatever. 

I do not mean to be understood, that the Phy- 
sician, Lawyer or Divine may not becomé™bet- 
ter acquainted with their professions th e 
Farmer, but the latter has more time to acqUlre 
that general knowledge of men and things than 
the former, provided he employs his leisure 
hours in useful reading and study; for while 
the professional man finds it necessary to be- 
stow all the time which he can spare, to keep 
himself up withthe times, or in other words, 
with the march of mind, which is almost always 
onward, the farmer can even whoa ie hands 
are employed about many kinds of r, have 
his mind at work,digesting what he has read the 
last leisure hours, and can perfect in that man- 
ner all his studies. But not only so, he is not 
interrupted so often by visitors, as are the pro- 
fessional part of the community, so that his 
mind is not so frequently broken in its train of 
reasoning or thought. One great discourage- 
ment to farmers in obtaining knowledge, is 
their want of confidence in themselves, and 
how can we expect others to esteem, respect or 
value us, if we give no proof of our own worth. 
There, I am of the opinion, lies the root of the 
evil complained of. He supposes, or thinks he 
cannot obtain a general knowledge of the world, 
and therefore he does not try or exert himself 
to do it; consequently does not obtain it. Did 
he but believe he could obtain the desired in- 
formation, by this exertion, and one half of the 
work at Jeast is accomplished. It was a_perti- 
nent remark of Sir Egerton Bridges, ‘‘ that he 
very much doubted the powers of those who 
would give no specimen of them.’ And rare- 
ly those who will not even try to see what they 
can do, ought not to expect others to give them 
credit for performing more than is perforined by 
inankind in general, 












The truth of the whole matter in my opinion 
is this, that self-confidence makes ability availa- 
ble, while the want ef it renders talents, how- 


tiful and delightful path as well as the glorious 
and splendid appearance of the temple itself, 
would have been wholly obstructed. ‘Too many 
of. us “neglect the flowers that blossom beneath 
our feet, by our eagerness to gaze at the stars,” 
or in other words, we pass by a great many small 
opportunities for the acquirement of knowledge 
and information, because we want to have more 
at once ; we forget that the rill makes the river, 
and that even the océan is composed of but drops 
of water. 

Therefore, if we would improve ourselves, we 
must seize every opportunity, however small, to 
store our minds with whatever is useful and in- 
teresting to us and others—this may be done by 
reading and reflection ; but let it ever be borne 
in mind, that itis not by the multiplicity of books 
which we read that will give us this. desired 
knowledge; but itis by reading a few well se- 
lected and chosen works, and understanding 
them well, and that not by merely perusing 
them once only; but by perusing them and re- 
perusing them, for I believe that almost every 
person reads enough, and many too much, but 
we ought to understand what we read, in order 
to derive any benefit or advantage from it. 

A. B. 

May 25, 1839. 


Original. 
PLANETARY INFLUENCE, 


Messrs. Editors:—Lam but a small farmer, 
but wish to gain some information through the 
columns of your valuable paper, as to what in- 
fluence the planets have on the seed that we 
put into the ground, I have always heard it 
observed that those kinds of crops which are of 
a bulbous nature must be sown or planted in 
the ‘‘old”’ or after the full moon, and crops of 
grain in a new moon, with the wind westerly, 
for if it is in any other direction the grain will 
smut and will not produce as much to the acre. 

As I do not remember of seeing this subject 
mentioned in the Farmer, I wish some one to 
give me information in relation to it. 


Byron, May 13, 1839. 


ies canal 
THE POOR MAN’S CAPITAL. ~~ 


This phrase is a popular one. The poor man 
begins the world without any capital, and from 
this he is supposed to. be poor. This is, shall 
we say, a vulgar error,. What is the capital of 
the mechanic, or laboring man?, The mechan- 
ic spends from five to seven years in his appren- 
ticeship. When free, he goes to work either 
as a journeyman or on his ownaccount. He is 





industrious, honest, frugal and saving. He may 


ever splendid, comparatively useless, ‘‘ Know | lay up $200 a year from tie fruits of his labors. 


thyself” is a wise maxim, and Cicero well ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ it was not only intended to obvi- 


ght pride of mankind, but likewise that we 





m understand our ewn worth.”” Now we 
all know, and it is dcknowledged on all sides, 
that for good sound sense, which is in practical 
mea, no class of people whatever 

r degree than the Farmers 
et how few of them compar- 
, have that confidence in their 







ought to have. By confidence [do not 
that vain, empty and baseless conceit of their 
natural or acquired abilities, but that self respect 
which assumes.no more than what of right be- 
longs to them, . .J,am awave that many persons 
are discouraged in the» pursuit of knowledge, 
is@e high, and at so great a 
distance, and perh most of its votaries are 
mich in the advance of them. But let such ev- 
er bear in mind, that those very persons were 
once treading the same grouad on which they 
‘@ confi- 
dence in their own powers to onward tow- 
ards the Temple of Kn e, they would 
now have found them blocking up the highway 
to its portals, so that their own view ofits beau- 
















His income is probably $500 a year. This is 
the interest of asum rising $8000. The meé- 
chanic may, therefore, be said to have funded 
about $8350, that is, so tong as he is industri- 
ous and frugal. But tradesmen and others are 
compelled, when they embark in business, to be 
both industrious and frugal, and why not a me- 
chanic? Improper or unnecessary indulgences 
no one in moderate circumstances can indulge 
in safely. Such are, in the midst of affluence, 


nical knowledge. With the 


pital is his me 
ity which becomes a man 









strength df mind which Pre most dangerous, and not less so to a man whose 


be more independent. 
to. vied. A mere man 


of ; r center, whu never looks 
| beyond his dividend, and whose love of his 
neighbor is all concentrated in self, is not an ob- 


ject of either envy or a pattern for imitation. 
But the mechanic or farmer is the man to be 
considered truly independent in our country. 
While the merchant groans and sweats, and 


runs from bank to bank, and from one neighbor 


to another to borrow, when pay day comes, to 
keep off the , the mechanic or the farmer 





| goes on at his business, whistling and singing, 





with a heart as light as his purse, and wit 
fruits of his labor sweetening his toils. 7 ~ 

more mechanics and farmers and fewer 
merchants, we would have more content, wealth 
and independence, though many luxuries might 
be wanting. Without merchants we cannot get 
along; but they endure a life of severe trial, 
one in most instances which no living man need 
envy, and few, not gradually enured to toil 
could endure—and after all “ the race is not to 
the swift.’’—NVational Silk Worm. 


me . 
THE KIDNEY WORM---ANOTHER CURE. 
Horse-Suor Borrom, 10th May, 1839, 
To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer: Dear 
Sirn:—TI see in the Farmer some communications 
upon the disease common in Hogs called a 
weakness of the kidneys, and not.having seen 
a cure published for that disease, Twill suggest 
a remedy which I have never known to fail:— 
Take twenty or thirty grains of calomel and 
mix it in corn meal dough, and give it to the 
hog thus affected, and in a few hours he will be 
well, Yours, &e. H. L. Green. 










York Farmer.’ He seem think that any 
corn managed ash mine, will produce as 
much as the ©. it won't. He may 
dig about, ho the Dutton, or any 
other corn, as please, and it won't 
produce more th ats on a stalk. Mine 
generally producéd four. Besides, three acres 
cultivated one my plan will produce more corn 
than five cultivated in the garden of the sluggard. 
Besides it's a new variety—it produces its ears 
on the end of a small branch. {f my friend of 
the flea-power had a hora growing out at his 
elbow, it would not be the same thing as if it 
grew dangling at the tip of his finger, 
Yours, 
Grant Tuorpurn. 


senate tetera 


LEGAL © 


SELECTMEN AND HIGHWAY SUR- 
VEYORS. 

Mr. Seavey:—If you will answer the follow- 
ing questions through the Legal department of 
your paper, you will oblige a Subsc riber. 

Have the selectmen a right to compel men to 
work out their highway taxes on a road at a dis- 
tance from the one on which they live, when 
that one needs the work more ? 

Can the selectmen of a town, dictate to a high- 


f Survevor what portion of the money in his 
mall be expended ina particular part of his 
nt? 


We presuwe that our correspondent’ wishes 
us tu infer that the town chose highway sutvey- 
ors, and raised money to be worked out in the 
usual way—that the assessors assigned the lim- 
its to surveyors, assessed the tax aad cominitted 


































‘the bill with the usual warrant, &c. 


This being done the duty of the assessors and 
selectmen is at amend, so far as concerns the 
roads, excepttin cases of casualties, such’ as loss 
of a bridge by freshet, &c. . 

The law gives thie surveyor full power to pro- 
ceed exactly according to the warrant that ac- 
compnuies his bill, and work the money on such 
portion of the read within his limits as he may 
think proper ; being accountable for any miscon- 
duct, or for any accident that may happer thro 
his negligence. 

‘ _——__ : . 
TAXING MONEY AT INTEREST. 
Mr. Seavey :—Is it lawfal to tax aman for mon- 
yey at interest when he, at the same time, is en 
for the same to its full amount ?—~ 
For instance ; if a man agrees to- 
people their life time, for a certain sum, and this 





sum is on interest and due him; is he liable 









rw“, 
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by law, to be taxed for it till after the decease 
of the supported old people ! Opirex. 


The law provides that a man shall be taxed 
for all the money on which he'receives interest, 
over and above the amount on which he is pay- 
ing interest. mY ". 

| ir the amount received was in full considera- 
tion for the obligation to be performed, then he 
should be taxed for it. But if the sum of money 
was not a full compensation for the services to 
be rendered and the advantages derived from the 
payment in advance, were considered a part 
of the consideration for the performance, then 
the money should not be taxed, because he is 
paying for the interest every year as well as the 
principal. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

















A composition for painting Wood &c. A respectable | ¥ 


correspondent sent us the following recipe fora paint 
which he says isdurable and appears well. 

1 quart of salt disso!ved in a gallon of hot water. 

1 1b. of coarse brown sugar in a quart of hot water. 

5 Ibs. spruce yellow. 

2 lbs. lime.—NVew England Farmer. 

Mix Olive Oil with a good quantity of water ; agi- 
tate and whip it up well ; suffer it to subside, then skim 
off the oil, and bottle it. The imucilage which disposes 
the oil to rancidity is detained in the water, and the 
oil when deprived of it will be better, more fluid, and 
may be kept sweet for years. I have experienced the 
benefit of this for tie purposed, and Clock and 
Watch-makers would doubtless fiud it useful in their 
business. Castor Oil, which is usually obtained by. 


expression, I should s would be preserved from 
rancidity if treated in reat ; and if no conse- 







quence to the doctors I em it is a very seri- 
ous matter to patients.—.Amer. Far. 

Improvement in the Quality and Quantity of wool.— 
M. Montbret has presented a memoir to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, on this subject. He states, 
that the nourishing fluids are naturally distributed be- 
tween the flesh, and fat, and wool of the sheep. He 
recommends frequent shearings when the animal is 
young, whereby these fluids are determined in greater 
abundance towards the skin. This increases the quan- 
tity and improves the quality of the wool. 

T'o remove spots of grease, pitch or oil from woolen 
cloth.—In a pint of spring water dissolve an ounce of 
pure pearlash, adding to the solution a lemon cut in 
small slices, This being properly mixed and kept in 
& warm state for two days, the whole must be strained 
and kept in a bottle for use. A little of this liquid 
poured on the stained part, is said instantaneously to 
remove all spots of grease, pitch or oils, and the mo- 
ment they disappear the cloth is to be washed in clear 
water.— Glasgow Mechanic’s Magazine 

Light Varnish to preserve Insects—Take a pint of 
spirits of wine, and a little light amber, which should 
be allowed to dissolve in a sauce pan for forty-eight 
hours ; to this add a little masfic, as much red arsenic 
and an equal quantity of turpentine and let it dissolve 

ina vessel for twenty-four hours. This done, take, 
the insects you wish to preserve, extract its entrails 
and let it be well bathed for several days in spirits of 
wine, into which some sugar candy has»b@en put. 
In this state, rub it over with the varnish @ imtervals 
uae it shines ; it may be thus preserved foga long 
ime, 

Mode of securing Timber from decay.—Timber for 
buildings, especially for ships, bridges, canals, gra- 
naries and stables may be effectually preserved from 
decay and particularly fromthe rot, by repeatedly im- 
pregnating the wood with a solution of common salt 
and green copperas.—This simple process is attended 
with such decided advantage that wood thus prepared 
will remain for ages, perfectly sound. 

Wood impregnated with alumggait or copperas is al- 
so rendered in a great degree “ies 
as incorruptible. When thus prépared it may be 
charred or consumed by intense heat, but can scarcely 
be made to blaze, and of course wouldnot readily com- 
munieate fire to other objects in its vicinity. 

Sympathetic Ink.—Disselve a small quantity of 
starch in 2 saucepan with soft water. &. use the liquid 
‘ike eommon ink ; when dry no trace of the writi 
will appear upon the paper, and the letters ean be de- 
veloped only by a weak solution of iodine in alcohol, 
when they will appear of a purple color which will 


i 


‘employed at Madras. 


the following application is to be rubbed on the parts 


days ti!l a cure is effected; and it seldom requires 
more than two or three applications : 


ombustible as well }¢umbers, &c., is recommenaed to prevent the ravages 
of the Yellow-striped bug. 


and bruises, are cured by this 


soonest and safest, but wi 
The Hives Ointment. “te. a 


holds a quart, put the bigness ofa pullet’s egg of yel- 
low rosin ; adn it is melted over a middling fire, add 


been carried in the poeket for a fortnight, had the 
secret characters eeaeee at once, by being very 
slightly moistened wi above mentioned prepara- 
tion. 


A spoonful of flax seed, steeped an hour or two in 
warm water, and given to calves with their accustom- 
ed food, once a day, till they are six or seven weeks 
old, is very beneficial to them. When Indian meal, 
which is highly valuable, is added to their food, a Jit- 
tle magnesia or chalk, now and then will prevent 
scouring. | 

Charcoal for Hams. A writer in the American Far- 
mer recommends to pack Hams, after they have been 
smoked, in pounded charcoal. It keeps out the flies, 

revents the fetid smell and unpleasant taste too 
often found in hams exposed for sale. 

Breting Live Stock.—Avoid consanguinity and 
breedin m the same family, or what is commonly 
termed breeding tn-and-in, as such will, if persevered 
in prove highly injurious ; you must therefore procure 
our males from those having a {similar breed but 
different blood from your own. A skilful breeder wi! 
not use the tups bred on his own farm, although supe- 
rior to any he can procure ; and those possessed of th 
best stock, both of the short and long horned cattle, 
keep two or three separate lines of blood to avoid san- 
guinity ; but a cross with different breeds will general- 
ly disappoint when prolonged in the line each breed 
in its kind should be kept distinct.— Jbid. 


The following is given as a eement that will stand 
the action of boiling water or steam. 

Take 2 ounces of sal-amoniac, 1 ounce of flower of 
sulphur, and 16 ounces of cast iron filings or borings. 
Mix all well together by rubbing them in a mortar and 
keep the powder dry. 

When the cement is wanted for use, take one part 
of the above powder and twenty parts of clean bor- 
ings or filings, and blend them intimately by grinding 
them ina mortar. Wet the compound with water, 
and when brought to a convenient consistency, 
apply it to the joint with a wooden or biunt iron 
spatula, 

Another cement of the same kind. Take two parts 
of flower of sulphur, and 1 part of sal-ammoniac, and 
mix them together with a little water into a stiff 
te. 

A peculiar kind of cement is prepared at Madras, 
with which most of the buildings erected in that In- 
dian capital are cemented. It consists of sand and 
lime, with the addition only of a small quantity of wa- 
ter, in which a portion of coarse sugar has been dis- 
solved. The quick setting of this mortar and the great 
hardness it acquires can, as Dr. James Anderson has 
observed, ( Recreations in Agriculture, volume 1,) only 


turpentine is dissolved, put in two ounces of verdigris ; 
you must take off the pipkin (else it» will rise into the 
fire ina moment,) set st on in, and give it two or 
three Slen ee it, through a coarse sieve, 
into a clean vessel for use, throwing the dregs away. 

This is an ex i ointment for a wound or 
bruise in flesh or broken knees, galled backs , 
bites, cracked heels, mal ‘or when you geld a 
horse , to heal and keep the away ; nothing takes 
fire out of a burn or seald in. sh so soon ; I 
have had personal experience of it. I had it out of 
Degrey ; but finding it apt to heal a wound atthe top, 
before the bottem was sound, | improved it, by adding 
an ounce of verdigris. 

Heat Balls. If upon a journey, any little bumps cal! - 
ed heat-balls, should rise on your horse’s shoulder or 
any other part of him ; upon coming to your inn, order 
the hostler to rub them often with hot vine which 
will disperse them. ae owing to the Feat of the 
body in hard riding. Ifthey are not dispersed, they 
ill burst and look ugly, and it will be some time be- 
re the hair comes upon the part again. 
lled and cracked heels. If his legs and heels 
d swell and crack, and become stiff and sore, so 
t he can hardly be got out of the stable in the mor- 

» and perhaps did not lie down all night ; you may 
travel on, but walk him for the first mile or two, very 

ently, til) the swelling falls, and he begins to feel his 
egs. 

Cure. When you end the day’s journey, wash his 
fore legs with warm water, anda great deal of soap ; 
or foment his heels (first cutting away the hair very 
close) with old urine, pretty warm, for a quarter of an 
hour, by dipping a woolen cleth, or an old stocking, 
into the urine, squeezing it, and then applying it to 
the part affected, having first well washed it with u- 
riney @You may then prepare the poultice, as in Lame- 
ness, and tie it on hot, as soon as itcan be got ready, 
letting it stay on all night. Feed him as usual, and 
offer him warm water inthe house. About nine or ten 
o’clock (that is, an hour or two after he is put up for 
al] night) give him 

A Ball.—Haif an ounce of AXthiop’s mineral ; ditto 
of balsam of sulphur terib : ditto of diapente or pow- 
dered aniseed ; mixed and made into a ball with honey 
or treacle. You may give him a pint of warm ale 
after it. 

Do not stir him out of the stable, on any account 
whatever, till you mount him for your journey; and 
give him a draught of warm water in thestable before 
you set out (that being proper on account of the ball.) 
When you are onthe road, he may drink waier as 
usual, 

The next night omit the ball but continue the poul- 
tice. The third night give the second ball. 


Greasing Heels. ‘The fifth night give the third bal!, 

















attributed to one of these two causes, na.nely, ei- 
the sugar added, or the quality of the lime-stone 


Mange. This is a cutaneoue disease, which is very 
contagious, for 80 many cows as come in contact with 
one laboring under the disorder, will be sure to catch 
it. Its symptoms are, a scarf on the external part of 
i body, which is always attended with an itching. 
his the anima) shows, by having a continual inclina- 
tion to rab the affected parts against any thing she can 
getat. Some say that it is a kind of animalcule, 
which burrowsin the skin. It generally attacks those 
animals whieh are low in flesh,and have been fed on 
poor forage, 
The first step in order to cure this disease is to take 
a currycomb and gently curry off the scurf, in order 
that the medicine may have a better effect. After this 


affected, which may be repeated every three or four 


Flowers of sulphur 1 Ib. 
Spir'ts of turpentine fa . 1-2 pt. 
Train oil, enough to make it into a thin liquid. 


Scotch snuff or sulphur, applied te the vines of cu- 
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Cuts, Treads, and Bruises | cuts, treads, 


not only 
k. 


pipkin, that 


and still continue the poultice till his heels are well ; 


| but, if you can get no sort of poulticing, then melt 


hog’s Jard, or butter, and, with a rabbit’s foot, or a rag, 
grease his heels with it very hot. 

If he is a young horse, and the distemper new, you 
will hear no more of it; but if he is old, and has had 
it a long time on him, it wil] require further repitition. 

N.B. During this operation, you must not gallop 
on the road, but ride moderately, for sweating will re- 
tard the cure. . You must consider that weether, and 
wet roads, are by no means proper for this regimen. 

Travelling, indeed, is an improper time for this cure, 
except in cases of necessity ; if you can give your 
horse rest, his heels will get well sooner by turuing 
him out to grass, and renewing the poultices; but he 
should be kept in the stable while he takes the medi- 
cine. If the greasy poultice does not effecta cure, 
which may sometimes be the case, after fomenting the 
legs with urine, anoint his heels well with the follow- 
ing ointment warm every night. ‘Take ten eggs, boil 
them very hard, put them into cold water ; when cold, 
separate the yolks fromthe whites ; put all the yolks 
into a frying pan, bruise with a spoon over the 
fire till they yield a feetid decant off, and mix 
it, while warm, with two of white lead in pow- 
der, and thea keep it for use. It sbou!d be heated into 
a horse’s heels, with a fire shovel. The heels in the 
daytime d be constantly well rubbed. This oint- 
ment any thing that can be applied fora burn . 
or scald in the human body, if applied soow after the 
accident, and the partMjaffected be.annointed for an 
hour after, by times, a feather. 

» [have often cured a horse of greasy heels by giv- 
ing him-only an ounce and a half of saltpetre pound- 
ed fimeyor dissolved and mixed with his corn, morning 
and evening. But this must be continued for a month 


















not be effaced until after long exposure to the atme- | put in halfa pound of hog’s-lard ; when itis dissolyed, | k 


dia rubber, and in another case a letter which had 


the same quantity of bees-wax ; when that is melted |, 
ound of 





sphere. S. permanent are the traces left by the } put in tr of honey ; when that is dissolved put 
starch, that they cannot (when dry) be affected by In- EMIS pomd eommon turpentine ; keep it ¢ 





rring it with a stick all the time: when t 
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AGRICULTURA 


Original. 
SHEEP. 

Messrs Editors:—In No. 8 of the Farmer, 
the Hon. James Bates in an address before the 
agricultural society of Somerset County, speaks 
thus in regard to sheep. ‘‘We have refined so 
much on our breeds of sheep that unless we soon 
find a more successful cross than those most 


L. 











have nothing left on which to engraft a, cros 
breed.” The Hon. gentleman points out a 
evil; Iam very anxious to know how to avoid 
that evil; to improve our sheep in the State of 
Maineis of immense importance. I earnestly 
request that gentleman to give his views on this 
subject more fully than expressed in his said ad- 
dress. The public is already largely indebted 
to that gentleman as an agricultural writer; 
will he not proceed a little further? R. 
Rumford, May, 1839. d 


Original. 
ENGLISH TURNIPS. 

Messrs Editors:—In No. 7 of the present vol. 
of the Farmer, Mr H. Butman states his opin- 
ionof the small value of English turnips as 
food for cattle. I have had some experiences 
in raising and using that kind of turnips for fat- 
tening oxen, and cows, and have in six or eight 
instances fatted an ox or cow for my own use 
with English turnips, and always successful- 
ly. In one instance I suffered a cow to be 
milked unti! the 20th of September and from 
that time to the Ist of November she had good 
feed upon grass only —at which time she was 
put into the stable, and fed with English turnips | 
and hay, without any water, and kept constant- | 
ly in the stable until the Ist of January and was 
then excellent beef. Theonly additional food 
given to her was two bushels of Indian meal 
given to her during the last two weeks in De- 
cember, 

Sheep may be fatted with English turnips fed 
to them in their pen or stable in alike manner 
in much less time, in the autumn or early part of 
wuter. Inthe spring, unless the turnips have 
been kept covered with moist earth, or in some | 
way secured from the air, they become corky, | 
and lose much of their nutritive quality. er-| 
haps Mr. Butman kept his turnips too late be- | 
fure they were given to his stock, 

I consider English turnips as the most profit- | 
able crop raised on my farm. From 600 to 800 
bushels may be raised on an acre with little ex- 
pense, especially Jabér as well as manure. At 
any time within the month of June green sward | 
either im mowing field or pasture, may be | 
ploughed, cross ploughed and thoroughly har- | 
rowed; and unless the season be wet, there will 
be a time before the of July when the 
turf or sods will be sufficiently dry to burn 
To prepare the sods for burning it is only nec- 
essary to rake them into heaps as soomas dry; 








and a few chips or shavings ignited in cloge*con- |. 


tact with the sods, on the windward side of the 
heaps, in a fair day, will communicate sufficient 
fire to pass through the heaps within two or 
three days. Spreadthe ashes evenly over the 
ground, sow the turnip seed, and harrow it in 
with a light har 
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lany old building, and especially leached ashes 


will insure a crop of English turnips. Manur- 
ing small parcels of land for turnips by yard- 
ing sheep on them at night, [ presume is gener- 
ally practiced by farmers, 

[ hope many of the subscribers to the Maine 
Farmer who have never made the experiment 
of manuring land for English turnips by burn- 
ing the sods, will this season, prepare a few 
square rods at least, for that purpose, and let us 
know hereafter the result. 

It may not be generally known to farmers, 
that English turnips for the table should always 
be sowed as late as the 15th of July to avoid the 
injury caused to them by the worm when sowed 
in June. Yours, S. M. Ponp. 

Bucksport, May 24, 1839. 


—<f>—__- 
fect those who do not read 


» Periodicals often 
sir,—I am dispased to men- 


fhem. J. Burt,— 


1duous labors, and which may also show the 
Mmportant and responsible situation of editors 
and conductors of public journals. 

In the course of the last summer a neighbor 
of mine invited me into his orchard to witness the 
effects of an experiment he had made, at the 
suggestion of another. Last winter one of his 
apple trees of considerable size was peeled 
around near the bottom by mice. He took four 
or five cions from the top of the same tree ‘in 
the spring, and inserted them in the bark, one 
end below and the other above the naked trunk, 
in the manner of side grafting. When I saw 
the tree (perhaps in August) it was growing 
very vigorously, the sap having passed through 
the inserted cions. On seeing this I was de- 
termided to send you an account of it, that it 
might be spread out before the public in the 
Cultivator. Not long after this occurrence, I 
was reading one of the first volumes of this ex- 
cellent work, which I had recently received, 
and found a description ofa similar process there. 
I know not through how many hands this infor- 
mation had passed before it reached my neigh- 
bor, but it is certain he himself had not read it 
in the Cultivator. 1 mention this to show, that 
however extensively a useful publication may 
be circulated, its salutary influence may extend 
to hundreds, and thousands, who may never see 
it. On the other hand, let a publication be cir 
culated containing articles which may be hurtful 
to the best interests of man, and its deleterious 
effects may be felt by thousands and millions, 
long after the publisher may have gone to give 
up his last account before his final Judge. , 
how unspeakably important that every editor, 
and every one who presents any thing before 
the public eve, should never publish any thing 
but that may be useful to some one, either for 
time or eternity. — Albany Cultivator, 


common tor the last 25 years, we shall soon|tion one fact, which may encourage you in your 


— 
ON FEEDING MILCH COWS WITH RUTA 
BAGA. 

J. Buet, Esq.—Dear Sir,--I forward you, 
with this, two small rolls of butter, produced 
from the milk from my Darham cows, which are 
fed half a bushel of ruta bagas each per day, 
with cut hay. My object is to ascertain wheth- 
er you can discover any disagreeable flavor 
caused by the foots, for as I am in the practice 
of using it daily, my taste may be so far vitiated 
as not to notice it. 

Many farmers have avoided feeding cows in 
milk with ruta bagas, supposing they gave to 
the milk a nauceous or, disagreeable taste; in 
fact, I must confess I was among the number. 
My conclusi re drawn fromthe fact of 
feeding the t fall, which imparted such 
a disagreeable flavor to milk, that we could 
not use it. 

On the first of Noyember last I commenced 







ed except harve feeding my cows with carrots which increased 
season beto wet the quantity of wills hae one-third, and gave 
top dressing of jta the butter a beautifi 1 flavor and colon. 
earth, such as the After the carrots were fed out, I commenced 
and bog-yard or ever feeding with the ruta bagas, which was about 
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the 10th of December last, since then they have 
rather improved in flesh and quantity of milk— 
and the butter retains its beautiful rich color 
which I believe is uncommon in winter. 

From the above facts, I am well convinced 
that ruta bagas may be fed to milk cows with 
safety; that they will not vitiate the flavor of 
the milk; and that they are as, valuable for milk 
cows as for other stock. I would observe, how- 
ever, that the roots are cut fine with a machine, 
and on each mess after being deposited in the 
mangers, a small quantity of fine salt is sprink- 
led on them. ; 

Since the 10th of November I have fed my 
breeding sows and store hogs, exclusively on 
ruta bagas, with the exception of a small quan- 
tity of buckwheat bran. 

The plan of feeding which I have adopted is 
this: in the morning we feed them raw, cut up 
the same as for cattle; at noon we give each 
full grown animal a bucket containing#ten quarts 
of boiled ruta baga, with a small quantity of - 
buckwheat bran, say one of bran to six of roots, 
mixed and made thin with water. At night we 
give another feed of them raw. 

On this feed they have not only improved in 
flesh, but some of them are actually fat. 

I occasionally feed them to my horses whe 
become remarkably fond of them. 

Very respectfully yours, 
C. N. Bemenr. 


(The butter sent us by our neighbor is a 
beautiful sample, wholly free from turnip flavor. 
We can add our own experience for sixteen 
years, that milk and b are not, to our taste, 
injured in flavor by fee milch cows with the 
rools of ruta baga, accompanied with the free 
use of salt.— Albany Cultivator. | 


———>—_— 
ON THE USE OF LIME AS MANURE. 


The subjoined communication from Dr C. T. 
Jackson, the learned geolegist of Maine, de- 
serves particular attention; and I am happy to 
make the N, E. Farmer the medium of its com- 
munication to the public. The subjeet to which 
it relates is constantly taking stronger hold upon 
the public attention. Let New Englanders 
never “‘give up the ship;”’ nor despair of mak- 
ing her agriculture as improved,’ as beautiful 
aod productive as it is capable of being render- 
She need not, if she will doherself justice 
dread fora moment a competition even with the 
most favored regions in any of the departments 
of human industry and skill; and every unfold 
ing of her resources will serve to exalt the re- 
spect and to strengthen the aftachment of her 
chi'dren to their native home. H. C. 


Boston, Feb. 8, 1839. 

Mr. Henry Cotman, Agricultural Commis- 
sioner,--Dear Sir,—Having viewed with great 
,exertions which you.and your sci- 

wer, Prof. Hitcheock, have made 
in behalfwf agriculture and the treatment of 
soils of Massachusetts, | beg-leave.to offer for 
your consideration a few remarks on the iafla- 
ence oflime in amending soils so as tu rendsr 
them more capable of producing heavy crops of 
wheat. 

The favorable influence of calcarous matter 
in the production of the crops above mentioned, 
has long since been fully recognized; but I am 
of opinion that farmefs do not sufficiently value 
the effects produced by a very small per centage 
of line in the soil, It has been too commenly- 
supposed that enormous quantities were requi- 
site to produce the desired effect, which accor~ 
ding to my obseryations, is. not the case, for L 
find that even im the apparently insignificant 
proportion of one per cent. that carbonate of 
lime exerts a beneficial effect, and that where 
the proportion amounts to from two to four per 
cent. the soil is decidedly luxuriant in cereal 
grains. - 

Let me then call your attention to the actual 
amount of carbonate of lime contained in 9 cy- 
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bic foot of soil assuming its mean specific grav- 
ity to be 2,400,* that of water being 1,00. 

“A cubic foot of water weighs nearly 1000 oz. 
and hence a cubic foot of soil at the above spe- 
cifie gravity will weigh 2400 oz. which number 
of ounces being divided by 16, givesthe number 
of pounds equal to 175 to the cubic foot. Al- 
lowing one per cent. of carbonate of lime in the 
soil, we shall have 1.75 lb. to the cubic foot of 
soil. 

If it contained four per cent. of carbonate of 
lime we shall have four pounds to the cubic 
foot. is ai 

Since, however, the soil is rarely accessible 
to the roots of plants below the depth of six inch- 
es, we will allow in the first case .87 1b. or the 
amount in one-half.cubic foot, and inthe sec- 
ond 2 Ibs. for the same depth. We see then 
that an apparently trifling per cent. of carbo- 
nate of lime in a soil amounts really toa large 
quantity when we consider the area in which it 
exists. 

The influence of lime is probably not yet ful- 
ly understood, for besides eombining with cer- 
tain animal and vegetable matters forming com- 
pounds gradually soluble, and by that means re- 
tained ima proper condition for the constant 
supply of plants, and entering also into 
composition of all grains and grasses; it @¥I- 
dently acts also in a chemical and physical man- 
ner in the soil, and upon the rootlets and spon- 
gioles of the plants exciting by a gradual elec- 
tric power the endosmosis or internal impulse 
of liquids through the membranes forming the 
spongioles and cellules of the, plants. Re- 
searches in this department of agricultural sci- 
ence offer a rich harvest of discovery to thephy- 
siologist and chemists, but little having yet been 
done. Ihave long since projected @ series of 
experiments to elucidate some of the obscure & 
intricate laws which regulate the above men- 
tioned functions, but constant absence from 
home during the summer months has as yet pre- 
vented my carrying them into full effect. _ 

The influence of vegetable matters, in soils | 
has, | believe, been two commonly over-rated, | 
and the effects of animal manures is not yet 
fully understood, If vegetable humus, soluble & 
insoluble geine were the sole requisites for lux- 
uriant vegetation, our peat bogs should have 
been. covered with the most abundant crops. 
The fact is however otherwise, and peat alone, | 
although nearly pure vegetable matter, is 
known to be almost barren, and it is found some- 
times when used without addition of other mat- 
ters, to exert amost unfavorable influence on 
vegetation. Pure silex, alumina, lime or gyp- 
sum, are also totally barren; but a combination 
ofthese ingredients with a small proportion of 
vegetable matter produces a duxurient soil. 
Peat, by proper management, is capable of be- 
ing converted intoa most valuable manure; but 
it ts essential that it should be saturated with 
earthy or alcaline bases, and this is most easily 
effected, as | have formerly described, by ma- 

king a compost of peat, animal mannre and lime, 
in successive layers, so ‘as to generate a large 
quantity of aminonia, which combines with the 
acid matters of the peat and also forms with the 
carbonic acid gas extricated a large quantity of 
carbonate of ammonia, which is absorbed by 
the peat, aud is one of the most powerful saleni 
manures, 

_ Greate of lime alone is but little soluble, but 
is perhaps by that very reason retained more 
permanently in the soil and is gradually absob- 
ed by the rootlets of plants. 

_ Phosphoric acid generally exists in peat, and 
is by the action of calcareous matter converted 
into the phosphate of lime, one of the essential 
constituents ef grain. Phosphate of alumina, as 
suggested by my scientific friend, Dr S. L. Da- 
na, alsa exists insome soils, and by chemical re-~ 
action phosphate of lime may be forined and en 


* See the epecific gravity of soils of Mass. Prof.) 





ter into the composition of the plants by absor p- 

tion. Animal manures contain both the phos- 

phate and carbonate of lime, and by fermenta- 

tion carbonate-of ammonia, is also formed large 

quantities of which is lost in the usual mode of 

keeping barn yard manures uncovered and ex- 
ed to rain. 

The Joss of the saline matters of manures by 
solution and infiltration is vastly greater than is 
commonly supposed by farmers. The evapora- 
tion to which so much loss is attributed is but a 
drop in the bucket in comparison with that of so- 
lution. Some maintain that manures never pen- 
etrate beyond the depth of a few inches; but this 
is a great error. The most important ingredi- 
ents, viz. the soluble salts penetrate the earth to 
enormons depths, and we find animal matters in 
the well waters of Boston, 150 feet below the 
surface. I know also of instances where deep 
well water, formerly free from saline and animal 
mattérs, become charged with them two years 
after the top soil had been cultivated and dress- 
ed with animal manures. Hence it is evident 
that since all the fresh water of our wells infil- 
trates from the top soil that the soluble salts, 
whether of animal, vegetable or mineral nacure, 
will be dissolved and carried down by the action 
of water, and they are, as I know, easily detect- 
ed inthe water at great depths, Hencethe val- 
ue ofa clay substratum in our fields where the 
the soils are porous; and the facts coincide with 
theory as I have frequently had occasion to ob- 
serve. 

Saline matters act Ist, according to their na- 
ture as nutriments to the plants or by rendering 
soluble certain substances which are alimentary. 








2d. By their stimulant and electro-motive pow- 
er by exciting the irritablity of the plant, and 
by producing electro-motive or endosmomic ac- 
tion in the spongioles and cellules. 3d. By 
stimulating the foliage of plants to absorb a larg- 
er amount of carbonic acid from the atmosphere 
the latter property being possessed by) salts 
which are not inthemselves nutritious. 

Thus sma]! quantities of sea salt, gypsum, sul- 
phate of soda, nitre, &c. act in the latter mode, 
and they should never be put upon the field un- 
til the germination of the seed is completed, nor 
before the second leaves of certain plants put 
forth; nor should they be thrown onthe soil at 
the time when the sted is about to ripen, since 
these salts act wholly upon the foliage and pro- 
mote the absorption ot carbonic acid, a gas 
which is necessarily given off duriug the ripen- 
ing action. Hence but very small quantities 
of saline stimuli are to be used, and they ought 
to.be spread broad cast in powcler at the time 
of the first héeing of the field, aficr the foliage 
has acquired some developement. : 

I would also mention in relation to saline ma- 
nures that we must be governed in a measure as 
to the application by,considering the native hab- 
itof the plants under cultivation, and the com- 
position of the soils im question. It is evident 
that if we would cultivate plants of a maritime 
origin in the interior of the country that marine 
salt will exert a beneficial tendency. ‘Thus as- 
paragus is a well known plant of maritime ort- 
gin, requiring the use of sea salt for jts full de- 
velopement. Cabbages will also require a 
small quantity of salt from similar reasons. 

Grass lands in the interior have their crops 
much augmented and also improved in flavor, by 
sprinkling salt over the soil. 


In short, whenever we wish most fully to de- 
velope the foliage of plauts and to render them 
more rich and palatable to animals, saline ma- 
nures may be advantageously usi 


In central France some very satisfactory ex- 
periments have been made upon this subject by 
Prof. Le Coq of Cleremont-ferrand, and he finds 
that common marine salt in the ptoportion of 
from’ 150 to 300 pounds: te pet yesh 
to the soil, —_ st on humid exerts a 

nilu 





Hitchcock’s Report. 


applied at two successive periods after the first 
foliage and before inflorescence. 

I shall have occasi#m hefeafter to present the 
farmers with the résult of this: physiolo gist’s re- 
searches, and have not timé~ how to enter more 
fully into details, sufficient Raving been said to 
serve as data for experimental, 7 

Lime is the most useful of , material 
amendments to soils, and by p r applications 
it may be rendered of immense valwe to the hus- 
bandman. Our peat bogs, by easy operations, 
are capable of furnishing materials for replen- 
ishing the vegetable matters as they are exhaus- 
ted, and of serving as abssorbents to retain saline 
matters possessing great. fertilizing powers, 
have an abundance of facts on this point, and 
numerous chemical arialyses of soils, showing 
the improvements whicla are to be made in their 

ultivation. They are, however, too numerous 
i to recapitulate, and they will be fully stated 
in my Third Annue.t Report on the Geology of 
Maine, ftow ready fir the press. 

I congratulate sou and the counffy on (he 
new impetus whic h agriculture has received in 
its progress, by the combined reséarcher of en- 
terprising farme rs and their scientific co-labor- 
ere, All impo)-tant as is this greatest and first 
of arts, itcannot failto delight every plilan- 
thropist to dis¢:over undeniable proofs of. its-rap- 
id advanceme nt and increased respectability in 
a department of human labor. 

The time will come when distinguished scien- 
tific farmers will hold a high rank in the consid- 
eration of mankind, a rank belonging to them 
not only for their practical improvements, but 
for the elevated standing which they give their 
noble art, 

Rure! labor will be sweetened by the refined 
pleasure of science, and the fieid will present to 
the opened eyes of the farmer new worlds to con- 
quer, while his own intellect and moral powers 
will be enlarged and improved by the contempla- 
tion of phenomena at. once revealing supreme 
intelligence, unbounded goodness, attributes of 
Divive Powereverywhere present in nature 
and calculated to excite our admiration and 
love. Yours most respectfully, 

_C, T. Jackson. 








New England Farmer. 


—-<—S>———- 
HOW TO EAT YOUR POTATO AND TO 
PLANT IT, 


New- Haven, Vt. Nov. 12th, 1838. 

Mr. Buer—Sir—As the potato crop the 
present season has proved, generally, to be 
very light, perhaps it may be of use, to some 
at least, both to plant the potato and to eat it, 
l will just give you a sketch of an experiment 
I tried on raising potatoes from what we call 
the seed ends. While fattening my hogs last 
fall, (which was done pridcipally on boiled po- 
tatoes,) I cut offthe seed ends, or [I took off 
_from one-fourth to one-third of the potato, ac- 
cording to the shape of it—if long one-fourth is 
sufficient, if round more is necessary, that the 
piece taken off may be thick enough to retain 
moisture sufficient to preserve the chit through 
the winter. 1 continued cutting off the seed 
ends until I got twenty bushels of them, boil- 
ing the remainder of the potato for the hogs. 
When cold weather eame on, I buried them on 
sandy soil, and let them remain until about 
planting tine. I thentook them out, planted 
in hills, each three feet apart, put one piece in 
a hill, generally, if very small, two. To satis- 
fy myself that they were as good as the whole 
potato, I planted four rows of the whole potato, 
of good size, by the side of the seed ends, 
When I dug them, I found those from the seed 
















most beneficia ence. He advise yO, 
plication of saline manures in pall quate, 


ends to equal the other in measure, and to beat 
then in size. J. La DGE. 
The method of planting the eyes, and eati 
the potato, has long been practised in cane 
‘parts of Europe. In this cage the eyes, are 
taken out with @ sgoop, i pli ho a 
‘salt spoon, though larger. Cultivator. 




















































































































































































MAINE FARMER; 








SUMMARY. 


FOREIGN. 


From Enotanp.—London papers to the 8th of May 
have been reeeived in New York. They contain the 
important intelligence of the resignation of the Mel- 
bourne Cabinet. This ecveot was announced on 
Tuesday the 7th of May, by Lord Melbourne to the 
House of Lords, and by John Russell to the 
House of commons. The reason given for it is the 
vote on the Jamaica Government Bill, which passed 
through its first stage in the Commons, by the lean 
majority of five. Lord Russel said that from the op- 

sition to this measnre, the ministry could not calcu- 
ate upon the support of the House, on the Canada 
question, and would therefore, by remaining in office, 
be exposed to jeopardy the colonies of the country. 
Both Houses adjourned over to Monday in order to 
give time for the eelection of a new administration. 
Notice had been given on the Gth inst. of a bill about 
to be brought in, for uniting the provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, 

A company is said to have been formed in Glasgow, 
forrunning an Iron steam ship between the Clyde 
and New York. The ship was to be of great pow- 
er and capacity—to go at the rate of 16 miles an 
hour, and make the passage in ten cays., Capital, 
£50,000. 

Stitt Latrer.—The Great Western arrived at New 
York on Friday evening, in thirteen days and eight 
hours from Bristol--the shortest Western trip, says 
the New York Commercial, across the Atlantic, of 
which we have any record. She brings London pa- 
pers to the 18th of May. 

Among the passengers in the Great Western, are 
John Van Buren, Esq, son of the President, George 
Parish Esq. and Major Denny of the British Army 
bearers of Despatches. 

We have by this arrival. the unexpected news that 
the Whig ministry is again in power. It went out, as 
above stated, on Tuesday, On the following Thurs- 
day, Sir Robert Peel formed by the Queen’s direction, 
a new Cabinet, as follows :— 

Lord Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst. 

President of the Council, Lord Wellington. 

First Lord of the Treasury , and Chancellor of the 
Exchequor, Sir Robert Peel. 

Foreign Secretary, Earl of Aberdeen. 

Colonial Secretary, Lord Stanley. 

Home Secretary, Sir Charles Graham. 

On the evening of the same day, the new Cabinet 
was extinct, and on Friday, Lord Me!bourne and 
Lord Russel were recalled. The cause of this change 
was a demand by Sir Robert Peel, for the dismission 
of a portion of the ladies of her Majesty’s household— 
a demand with whichthe Queen indignantly refused 
compliance. There are rumors of further Cabinet 
changes. Lord Russell and Palmerston, it is said are 
to retirc,and be succeeded by Lords Morpeth and 
Durham. 


France.—The French King has not succeeded in 
forming a Cabinet. It was thought, however, that the 
coalition was losing strength, and that a Cabinet 
would now soon be formed in accordance with the 
wishes of the King. 

M. Paoer the Musical Composer, died in Paris on 
the 4th day of May. General Demareay, who is 
known as an actor in the political world, is dangerous- 
ly ill, and hardly expected to recover. 

The Prince de Joinville was about to leave Paris on 
tour for the East. 

ENSURRECTION IN France.—A correspondent of 
the London Times gives an account of a serious insur- 
rection in Paris. 

Parts, $o0npay Niet, 2 
May 12, lbo'’clock. P.M. 4 

“This day,at halt past 2 o’clock, commenced an 
emeute, if not insurreetion, of a very serious nature. 

At half ting at this afternoon a number of 

















men, amounting’to at loast 200, suddenly made their 
appearance in the Rue St. Denis. Their presence 
attracted a great crowd of idlers, and they were imme- 
diately joined by others of their own party, no doubt, 
all ot them being like , dressed in vlouses, with 
casquette, (the ordi rel of werkmen.)—They 
pestehdoaa the street rapidly, and halting before the 
house of Lepage, the gun maker, forced an entrance 
inio.it, and seized about 150 muskets and other fire 
which they carried off. They forthwith passed 
street(the focus. of all previous insurrec- 








and the quays, divided. One par 
proeeeded to i oan Quai aux Feces 
adjoining the Palais ice, and called on the 
to surrender. Without waiting for a reply they. 
La volley, fine Young man, the 


the officer in com- 


mand, and asergeant. The soldiers (principally con- 
scripts) immediately surrendered and were dis- 
armed. | 

“T am told that this is the outbreak of a lar re- 
publican conspiracy. That the disaffected have 26 
depots of arms in several parts of the town, and that 
they are well organized and well prepared.” 


From Jamaica.—Jamaica — to the 20th of Apr. 
have been received at New York. The crops aze de- 
ficient, especially the sugar crop, or account of a lack 
of sare The apprentices were not disposed to 
labor. 


Queen Victoria’s Dress.—Her Majesty wore at one 
of her late levees,a scarlet velvet train, lined with 
white satin, and trimmed with arich gold border and 
swansdown ; dress of white satin, the body, sleeves, 
and skirt ornamented with diamonds and swansdown. 
The trimming was made of the down of the black 
swan from New South Wales, lately presented to her 
Majesty. 

Larter From Mexico.—The schooner Matilda, Capt 
Wilson from Vera Cruz, brings papers from that place 
to Mav 7th.—The Censor of that date confirms the 
statement before made of the battle at Acajette, be- 
tween Gen Valencia on the part of the Government. 

Gen. Mexia was taken prisoner and shot near the 
battle ground. The battle was well contested and 
600 on the part of the Federalists were killed. Con- 
fidence was restored, and the people were expecting 
peace and quietness.—.V. Y. Jour. Com. 

Mexico. Important if true.—The N.O Bee, Extra, 
of May 20th, publishes an extract ofa letter from 
Sacrigicous, dated May 7th 1839, which contains the 
intelligencejof the total! defeat of the Federal army un- 
der Urrea and Mejia. The latter, it says has been shot 
by order of Santa Anna and the former had fled, The 
battle is said to have been fought at Acajete in the en- 
virons of Puebla. Gen. Valencia commanded the 
Government troops. The N. Y. Commercial thinks 
the story doubtful. 


Egypt. Galignani’s Messenger publishes an extract 
from a letter from Cairo, which announces that the Pa- 
cha of Egypt had declared. his intention of abolishing 
slavery in his dominions. ‘This declaration, the letter 
adds, has given universa) satisfaction to’ the Europe- 
ans in this city. The Pasha speaks with great exulta- 
tion of the moral and political effects of his visit to Nu- 
bia and Abyssinia. He has left 700 workmen arid mi- 
ners to work his gold mines on the White Nile which 
he expects will prove highly productive. 

Recall of Sir George Arthur.—We Jearn from Tor- 
onto that Sir George Arthur has been recalled, and 
that the Hon. Fox Maule has been appointed Lieut. 
Governor, 


—eOrn— 

Florida. A correspondent of the Savannah Georg- 
ian writes from Garey’s Ferry under date of May 17th 
—* Every thing is going on well and smoothly in the 
negociation line; and ina very short time, I expect to 
be able to apprise. you of the successful termination 
of Gen. Macomb’s mission.” 

Florida war ended.—T he Charleston Patriot of Mon- 
day, briags the gratifying intelligence that the Florida 
War has, for the present, been brought to a close. 

The Globe of Thursday,Evening says : 

Late despatches received from Fort Gibson an- 
nounce that Gen. Arbuckle one e Superintent of In- 
dian Affairs, Gen. Armstrong, had in pursuence of in- 
structions from the Secretary of War, made an ar- 
rangement for the future permanent establishment of 
the Seminoles, perfectly satisfactory to Micanopy and 
other chiefs, and that the Seminoles now in the West 
were about to remove there. 


Death of Mrs Grant.—The New York Commercial 
has seen a Jetter from Persia, announcing the painful 
news of the death of Mrs Grant, wife of Dr Grant, an 
Amefi¢an Missionary at Oromiah. 


The body of-a man, named Obadiah Ridley, of 
Bowdoin, was picked up in the Kennebec, at the ‘North 
End’ of this village, on Tuesday last. A Coroner’s 
Jury gave in their verdict, that he came to his death 
by the upsetting ofa boat, while crossing the Merry 
Meeting Bay, three weeks:since.— Bath T'el. 


It isstated by the Pittsburg Advocate that fine sand 
scattered upon the leaves of trees while wet with dew 
will free them erpillars. 

Benj. Cummings was convicted at Taunton (Mass.) 
on Wednesday last, of the murder of Asa Clark, Jr. 
Sentence of death was then pronounced upon him by 
Chief Justice Shaw, 

Methodist Minister Murdered-—A Rev. Mr Hogan, 
ofthe Methodist persuasion, was murdcred on Pinelo 








They had been to Cassville together duri , 
and Senta there got quite tient. uring the day 


A Lone Lins. On the Ith ult. there was lying 
between Little Falls and Herkimer, New York, a- 
waiting the repair of a breach in the Erie Canal. a 
line of canal boats ten miles in length. {ft is supposed 
. — require a fortnight to get them through the 
ocks. 


Times 1x Mussissipri. The Raymond i 
“Times” of the 3d instant contains about A 4h 
ofa column of reading matter, the remainder of the 
paper being completely filled with advertisements of 
Sheriff's Sales. ‘The Benton (Yazoo, Mi.) paper has 
come to us for several weeks past entirely full of ad- 
vertisements of Sheriff’s sales. 

Tue Crops. We do not recollect that we have 
ever remarked so wide spread, we may even say go 
universal a tone of confidence and encouragement in 
regard to the prospect ofthe growing crops of grain 
as we now find in the newspapers from r pthnd of the 
country, 


Wii11am Boyp, Esq. of Portland, has been appoint. 
ed and commissioned by the Governor of the State of 
Louisiana, Commissioner to take testimony for the 
State of Louisiana, in the State of Maine. " 


Post Masrer at Bangor. Gen. C. K. Miller has 
been appointed Post Master at Bangor in place of 
Gen. Trafton, removed, 


The Legislature of Alabama recently p a law, 

g the punishment for an assault, without just 

c upon a slav@ by any person other than his 

master or overseer, the same as if committed upon a 
white person. 


Prarsewortuy Aer. A young mechanic at Ban- 
gor, by the name of Wm. P. Osgood, a few days since, 
rescued a boy of 7 or 8yeers of age from a watery 
grave. “The boy had fallen into the Kenduskeag, and 
was discovered there by Osgood, who immediately 
leaped into the river at the great hazard of his own 
life, and brought him safely to the shore. 


The Chester Chronicle states that the Marquis of 
Leder poms been offered 3,5001. for his cele- 
brated horse Totichstone, by Mr Brown, for the pur- 
pose of being sent to the United States; the Mar- 
quis has refused the offer. 


Laws or Vireinra. One of the worst features in 
the laws of Virginia, relative to the collection of debts 
says the Wheeling Times, is that which absolves the 
estate of a man afterhis death from debts which he 
has created in his life-time. There, is, however anoth- 
er feature quite obnoxious, which ‘will pot permita 
man’s books and oath to be brought in evidence of debt, 
but compels him to prove his account by witnesses,— 
These laws seem made expressly for the benefit of 
insolvent swindlers, and should be repealed forthwith. 


A meeting of the citizens of Dover, favorable to the 
extension of the Boston and Maine Rail Road, from 
Exeter to Dover, was held on the evening of the 22d 
ult. Resolutions were adopted favorable to the con- 
struction of the road and proposing an application to 
the Legislature of New Hampshire, for such assistance 
in aid of the object “as the State can readily and 
safely extend.” 

Se 
Payments. 

A L Trufant, Winthrop, vols 6 and 7; J Pope, Hal- 
lowell Cross Roads, v 6; Hon. S M Pond, Bucksport, 
vi6 ; J Pratt, Greene, 26 v G6; Col W F Higgins, 
Thorndike, 20 vol 7; J Merrick, Esq. Neweastle, 26 v 
7; D Thing, Mt Vernon, vol Gand 7; F Keep, Wil- 
ton, No 35 v7; MM Mudget, Corrinna, No 7 v7; J 
Weston, do v 6. 


Miarriey, 

In Albion, Mr George Shaw, to Miss Pauline B 
Handy. 

In Hallowell, 19th bit. by Rev. D Forbes, Capt. 
Janes Atkins, to Miss Olive J Gorham all of Hal- 
lowell, 

In Rumford, by Dr Simeon Fuller, Dr Enosh C 
Rolf, of Farmington Falls, to Mis Emeline Small of 
the former place. 

In Warren County, Ohio, March 18, by Wm. Cres- 
on, Esq. Mr Horace C Dwinel, formerly of Farming- 
ton Me. to Miss Angeline Coddington. 
etn 
DEG, 

In Sidney, May 30th of consumption, Nancy S Dut- 
ton, ared 33. 
In Swanville, Miss Martha M. daughter of Eben 
Cunningham, sged 21. 

'n Saco, Won. Joseph Leland aged 82. ; 
At Barnstable, Rev. Danie: Chessman, formerly 

















creek, Cass county, Geo. on the night of the 9th ult.) 





at his own house, by his miller, named Western Jenke, 





pastor of the Baptist churek in Hallowell, aged 54. 
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Turner, Dea, Ezra Carey aged 60. 
i Gbowhayas, Horace, son of John L. Neil, aged 
1 ths 
oO Lissleton, New Hampshire, Mrs Arethusa, wid- 
ow of the late Rev Ezra Kellogg, of the Maine Con- 


ference. 
In Bingham, Rev N Smith, aged 62. 


Notice 

Is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
Oxive B. Apams Iate of Greene in the county of Ken- 
nebec, deceased, testat>, and has undertaken that 
trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons, 


$$$ 











therefore, having demands against the Estate of said |¥ 


deceased are desired to exhibit the same for settle- 
ment; and all indebted to said Estate are requested to 


ke immediate payment to 
= sind JABEZ PRATT, Executor. 


Greene, May 14, 1839. *3w 21 





To the pound keeper of Winthrop 


HE undersigned Henry M Dadiey of Winthrop, here- 
a hy with commits to pound a dark brown with a 
black mane and tail, about six orseven years old, taken up 
in the enclosure of the said Henry M Dudley in Winthrop 
aforesaid, and the said Henry M Dadley demands one dol- 
jar fordamages & the unpaid charges for impounding the 
same, which are hereunto annexed: Witness my hand, 
Jane 3, 1839 HENRY M DUDLEY 
I claim one dollar for taking up and impounding said 
horse, and also two dollars for keeping the same'since the 
25th of May last, when she wss taken up by me 


Jane 3, 1839 HENRY M DUDLEY 


NOTICE is hereby given that said horse is impounded 
in my barn, which, by a vote of the town, is the town 
pound ‘I'he owner is requested to pay the charges and 
take him away, otherwise I shall proceed as the law in 
such cases directs JOHN LADD, 

21 Pound Keeper of Winthrop 


Pasturing. 
I HAVE a pasture of about 80 acres, into which I would 
turn 8 or ten yokes of oxen or 25 or 30 young cattle 
for a very low price ‘The pastare will be inferior to none 

in town, as it has not been fed a day yet this spring. 

Price of young cattle per month by the season 37 1-2 

ceats. Price of oxen per month gl 50. 
JAMES PULLEN. 

Pond Road, South Sidney, Jane 5, 1839. 


‘Tea, Coffee, sugar and salt. 
Chests of Soachong, Old and Young Hysop Tea; 
x i5 bags P. Cabello and St. Domingo Coffee ; 
White and Brown Havana and +Vest India Sugar, with a 
general assortinent of English Goods. 


A. B. & P. MORTON. 








Hallowell, May 24th, 1°39. 
F. SCAMMON, Druggist, 


Hallowell, 
fy AS just received a ary stock of Drags, Medicines, 
nN) 


Chemicals, Surgical Instruments, Perfumery, Drug- 
gists’ Glass ware, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, Dye 
Stuffs, &c. which will be sold low. 

Hallowell, May, 1839. 


Whitman’s Double and single 
Horse Power & Thrashing 
Machine. 


§ the subscriber was not able to supply all the orders 
A he received last year for his Thrashing Machine,he has 
émployed au additional number of hands, which has ena- 
bled him to promptly fill all orders this season, and as he 
is constantly manufacturing them, he hopes to be able to 
uieet the wants of the public. He has a few nearly com- 
pleted, which are not yet ordered, which can be had if ap- 
plied for soon on feasonable terms. 

He has the pleasure of knowing that those he sold last 
year havé given Good satisfaction and with the improve- 
ments he bas recently made, he feels confident in recom- 
inending them as equal to any thrashing machine now be- 
fore the public. 

Pitts’ Machine can also‘be had Uy applying to the sub- 
scriber. . 

All the nraterials used in the construction of his machine- 
ry are of the best quality, and all the workmeu euiployed 
in his manufactory are faithfal. 

Orders for any kind of machine work will be faithfully 
and promptly executed on reasonable terins. 

‘Those who purchase this machine have no patent right to 
pay for, which has led some persons interested in patent 
rights to endeavor to impress the public mind with the idea 
that my machines would not be permitted to run. But 
purchasers may rest éasy on this point, for such a thing is 
never mentioned to me or any one else in this vicinity. It 
is only told to those who come from a distance, who are 











6wl7 








not acquainted with the facis in t et 
| 
Winthrop, June 1, 1839. 


LUTHER WHITMAN. 
9 


Harrison’s Peristaltic Lozenges, 


A remedy for Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Tic-Douler- 
eux, Liver Complaint, Nervous Headache, Se. 
XTRACT of a letter from the Editor of the Quiney 
Patriot, published in this State. ~ 
John S Harrison—Dear Sir—The excellent qualities of 
your Lozenges and their superior efficacy in Costiveness 
and Dyspepsia ought to be extensively kaown; so that per- 
sous laboring under the above complaints, may find a cer- 
tain, and cheap remedy. I have no faith in the pretended 
merits of the vile medicines of quack itinerants ; which are 
almost daily manufactured a nded only for the sake of 


ain, of conseq consequently am care- 
fal to test before recommending an article. The worth of 
our Lo s been fully proved by experience. — 


‘Troubled as ve been for the seven past years with cost- 
iveness, att with an acute pain in the right side, and 
after having tried the various remedies proposed—regulated 
my diet—exercised uniformly still | was afflicted with my 
complaint, and only found a ‘ healing balm,” after using a 
few boxes of your inestimable medicine. Whenever the 
symptoms begin to reappear, I have only to take three or 
four of the Lozenges before going to bed, and in the morn- 
ing find myself well. 1 have known them to be prescribed 
by physicians in this vicinity, who admit of their virtues. 
My advice to those afflicted as I have been, isto try fairly 
y our medicine, and I have no doubt they will bear me ont 
in my assertions. You are at liberty to make what use yo 

please of my unsolicited testimony. Yours respectfully, 

Quincy, Sept. 22, 1838. Joun A. Green, 


This medicine is not published as a universal nostram, 
calculated to cure all the diseases incident to humauity, but 
rather as a means of preventing them. 

Nine tenths of the most serious maladies arise from an 
unhealthy action of the stomach and bowels or liver, in- 
ducing as a natural consequence, INDIGESTION, and its 
results—such as Head Ache, Acidity of the stomach, 
Heartburn, Flatulency, Nausea, Jaundice, Pain af- 
ter eating, anda whole catalogae of other complaints, 
which will be entirely removed by the use of this medicine 

Aperients in general contain some drastic purgative, which, 
after operation, leave the bowels in a worse condition than 


| they found them.—Such effects will not follow the use 


of these Lozenges. 

Females in delicate health are advised to try this Medicine. 
‘They are perfectly safe to be taken at any time, and under 
any circumstances, These Lozenges are prescribed by 
some of the first Physicians in Boston. The propri. 
etor is at liberty to refer to several who have for a long 
time employed thern in their families and general practice. 

The Proprietor is every day receiving orders from sea-far- 
ing persoas, who find them the best medicine against Cost- 
iveness, to which all are subject on going to sea. 

When the Lozenges are to be taken to sea, they ought to 
be kept in tight bottles. 

The Peristaltic Lozenges are retailed at 50 cents per box 

Prepared onty by J. 8S. HARRISON, 256 Essex Street 
Salem Mass. 

The above highly popular medicine has been for some 
years in general use in N. England, whére it it enjoys the 
highest reputation. Jn the various obstructions incident 
to the female constitution at stated seasons, they have 
been used wilh great benefit; they invigorate the system 
and by their tonic properties, bring on a natural and heal- 
thy action in all the secretions—many persons can be per- 
sonally referred to Who have used the Lozenges, hut the 
proprietor chooses to’trust the reputation of his medicine to 
the respectability OF his numerous Agents. 


Harrison’s Remedy for the Piles. 
HIS is am ment which has been used with the 
best e nutuerous persons ; itis prescribed by 
the most emt sicians in Massachusetts, and wi)! be 
warranted in all Full directious for use accompany 
each box, with a plain treatise on the disease—Price 50 cts 
Roth the above valuable medicines are prepared by J. 8. 
HARRISON, Apothecary, Salem, Mass., and for sale’ in 
inst placed in New-England. The following named per- 
sons have been appointed in this State as Agents, — 
Hallowell; SAMUEL ADAMS, F. Scammon, T. B. 
Merrick ; Gardiner, A. T. Perkins ; Augusta, J E Ladd, 
Bangor, Whittier §& Guild, G W Holden ; Portland, Josh- 
na Durgin & Co., Artemas Carter ; Eastport, John Beck- 
ford. eop6w 
STATE OF MAINE. 
RESOLVE proposing an amendment of the Constitution of 
the State. 

Resotven, Two thirds of both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture concurring, that the Consti the State be amen- 
ded by striking out the fourth of the sixth article 
thereof, and substituting in the r thereof, the words 
following, viz: ‘*Section 4. All judicial officers, now in 
office, or who may be hereafler appointed, shall from and 
after the first day of March, in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty, hold their offices for the term of seven years [rom 
the time of thew respective phigh ae (unless sooner re- 
moved by impeachment or by address of both branchies of 
the Legiclatars to the Executive) and nolonger, unless re- 
shee 


ESOLVED, That the Selecimen of the several towns, 



















Asséssérs of ihe several plantations, and Aldermen of the 


cities, are hereby empowered and directed to notify the 
inhabitants of said towns, plantations and cities, in the man- 
ner prescribed by law at their next annaal meeting in Sep- 
tember, to vote apon the following question, viz- ‘Shall 
the Constitution of the State be so amended as to strike out 
the fourth section of the sixth article, and substitute in the 
room thereof the words following? viz: Sec. 4. All judi- 
cial officers now in office, or who may be hereafter appoint-. 
ed, shall from and after the Ist day of fMarch, in the year 
eighteen hundred and forty, hold their offiees for the term 
of seven years from the time of their respective appointments 
(unless sooner removed by impeachment or by address of 
both branches of the Legislature to the Executive) and no 
longer, unless re-appointed thereto. ’’ 

Resotven, that the inhabitants of said towns, planta- 


tions and cities, shall vote by ballot upon said question ; 
those in favor of said amendment expressing it by the word 
Yes, upon their ballots, and those opposed to the amend- 
ment expressing it by the word JV, upon their ballots. 
Resoxvep, that the Selectmen, Assessors, and Alder- 
men shall preside At said metings, receive, count and declare 
the votes in open meeting; and the Clerk of said towns, 
plantations and cities shall make a record of said proceed- 
ings, and of the number of votes, in the presence of the 
Selectmen, Assessors and Aldermen aforesaid, and trans- 
mit a true and attested copy of said record, sealed up, to 
the Secretary of State, and cause the same to be delivered 
to said Secrerary on or before the first Wednesday of Jan- 
wary next. 
Resoxivep, that the Secretary of State shall cause this 
Resolve to be published in all the aewspapers printed in the 
State, for three months at least before the second Monday 
of September next, and also cause copies thereof, with a 
suitable form of a Return to be sent forthwith to the Select- 
men of all the towns, and tothe Assessors of all the planta- 
tions, and to the Aldermen of all the cities in the State. 
And said Secretary shall, as early as may be, in the next 
session of the Legislatare, lay all such returns before said 
Legislature, with am abstract thereof, showing the number 
and state of the votes. _- 
In rue House or RepresenTarives, ) 
March 12. 1839, 
Read and passed. 
H. HAMLIN, Speaker. 
In Senare. March 18, 1839. Read and passed. 
JOB PRINCE. President. 
March 14, 1839. Approvepn ; 
JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Secrerary’s Orrice, 
Augusta, May 15, 1839. } 

I hereby certify, that the foregoing isa true copy of the 
original Resolve in this office; and in pursuance thereof, 
request ail printers of newspapers in this State, to publish 
the same **for three months at least before the second Mon- 
day of September next,” agreeably to the pro visions therein 
contained. 

Attest : A. R NICHOLS, 

Secretary of State. 


Roberts’ Silk Manual. 


‘§YHE Fourth edition of this popular work is now in a 
course of publication by the subscribers, and will be 
issued frotn the press about the Ist of May, printed with 
new type on a good paper. It contains upwards of 10 
large ovtayo pages, and embraces every information needec 
by the silk culturist from che planjing and rearing of the 
iwulberry to the making and dyeing of Sewings and Twists 
the plan of constructing cocdoneries, feeding shelves, th: 
| process of feeding the worms, ventilation of their apart 
ments, apportionment of food, and in fine, every thing nec 
essary to the acquisition of « silk calturist is lucidly treated 
_A large edition bas heen nearly disposed of since about th 
Ist of Jenuary, and the present editionhas been put to pres- 
to supply a large order (1500 copies) from the legislatur: 
of Pennsylvania for gratuitous distribution in that common 
wealth, by the recommendation of the committee on agri- 
culture, who gave it their decided approbation and recom- 
mendation over every other work published on the subject. 
The late Governor of Maryland also recommended it in o 
special message to the tore, for distribution among the 
people, and it has received the commendations of the com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the House of Reps. of the Con- 
gress of the U. 8.—A large edition is now publishing, and» 
all orders from a distance can be promptly filled. A large, 
discount will be made to the trade. Price 37 1-2 cents per 
single copy. Address eae 
_E. P: ROBERTS § S. SANDS, Baltimore, Ma, 


i> Who are also publishers of the “ Farmer @ Gar- 
dener,"’ a weekly journal devoted to Agriculture, §¢! § 
the 6th vol. of which commences in May—$2,50 per : 

Baltinore, Md. April 23, 1839. — Gwht 


E have for Sale a large aw 
PLOUGHS of an 
of sizes. Also PLOUGH 


of the various sizes. Be i 
PELEG BENSON, Jr. &Co. 
Winthrop Village, April 4th, 1839. 
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MAINE FARMER, 











POETRY. 


From the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
THE RETURN OF SPRING.---An Ode, 


By Wilsoa Flagg. 


Now the dreary winter’s over 

Let me be once more a rover ; 
Flowers in every dale are springing, 
Birds in every grove are singing ; 
Every brate and feathered natior. 
Wakes with budding vegetation ; 
Violets, April's earliest treasure, 

Deck the turf with pink and azure, 
And in sunny glittering meadows, 
Where the alders weave their shadows, 
Golden cowslips, bright and mellow, 
Spread their tints of green and yellow ; 
Spring with these her meadows dresses; 
Hiding winter’s withered tresses. 

On the hill-side, thickly wooded, 
Kindly, but not darkly brooded, 

On each kno}! and mossy cashion, 
Gemmed around in white profusion, 

W ood anemones are glowing , 

Pearls among the mosses growing ; 
Flowers of bright and short duration, 
Symbols of anticipation. 

Sve the star-flowers widely spreading, 
Every plat in white embedding, 

Like a thin-laid snow-drift seeming, 
O’er the verdure softly gleaming, 
Coming with the earliest comer, 
Smiling on through all the summer, 
Flowers of innocenee the token, 

Every lip their praise hath spoken ! 
What were earth if flowers were wanting, 
Fairest things of Nature’s planting ! 
Surely they were sent to bless vs, 

When the cares of life oppress us, 

And no wand’rer need be lonely, 

With them for companions only ; 
Thousands in the Spring delight us, 

And for winter’s gloom requite us ; 

On the mountain’s brow we meet them, 
In the wood and vale we greet them ; 

In our paths they’re gaily budding, 

And with gems the snatlins studding, 
O,er each grassy hillock creeping, y 
Through the herbs and brambles peeping ; 
Symbols of each right affection, 

Planted here for man’s direction ; 

In the robes of virtue smiling, 

Every heart from sin beguiling, 

Saying, ere their charms they bury, 
Thus let man, like us, be merry ! 


JS. 
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EUROPEAN KINGS. 
| Extract of a letter from Thomas Jefferson to 
Governor Langdon, of New Hampshire, 

written in 1810,] 


When I observed that the King of England 
was a cypher, I did not mean to confine the ob- 
servation to the mere individual now on the 
throne. The practice of Kings marrying only 
into the families of Kings, has been that of 
Europe for some centuries. Now, take any 
race of animals, confine them in idleness 
and inaction, whether in a sty, a stable, or a 
state room, pamper them with high diet, gratify 
all their appetites, immerge them in sensualities, 
nourish their passions! let everything bend be- 
tore them, and banish whatever might lead them 
to think, and in a few generations they become 
all body and no mind; and this too by a law of 
nature—by that very law by which we are in 
the constant practice of changing the charac 
ter and propensities of the animals we raise for 
ourown purposes. Such is the regimen in 
raising Kings, and this is the way they have 
gone on, for centuries. While in Europe, I of- 
ten amased myself with contemplating the char- 
acters of the then reigning. sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. Louis the XVI was a fool of my own 
dge, and in despite of the answers made 
for Him at histrial. The King of Spain was a 
fool, of Naples the same. ‘They passed their 
Tives in hunting, and despatched two couriers 
a week, one thousand miles, to let each other 
know what tee killed the in 
days. The king. ardinia was a fool. All 


these were Bourbons. The Queen of Portu- 


















gal, a Braganza, was an idiot by nature. And 
sowas the king of Denmark. Their sons, as 
regents, exercised the powers of government. 
The king of Prussia, successor to the great 
Frederick, was a mere hog in body as well as 
mind, Gustavus of Sweden, and Joseph of 
Austria were really crazy, and George of Eng- 
land you know was in a atraight waistcoat.— 
There remained, then, none but old Catharine, 
was had been toolately picked up to have lost 
her common sense, In this state Bonaparte 
found Europe; and it*was this state of its ru- 
lers which lost it with scarce a struggle. These 
animals had become without mind and power- 
less; and so will every hereditary monarch be 
after a few generations. Alexander, the grand- 
son of Catharine, is yet an exception. He is 
able to hold his own. But he is only of the 
third generation. His race is not yet worn out. 
And so endeth the book of Kings, from all of 
whom the Lord deliver us. 


—>—— 

Gog the big figure. —A few days since, a tall, 
well dressed, gentlemanly looking man came 
to this city and put up at the Globe Hotel, where 
he entered his name as Mr James Webb. He 
called on several of the dry goods merchants in 
Baltimore street, and represented himself as a 
merchant who had come to purchase goods to a 
considerable amount, for which he was prepared 
to pay the cash. At one house he selected 
goods to the value of $5,000, at another $1000, 
&e. untill he had made engagements to the 
amount of $30,000. He did not ask to have 
possession of the goods until he should pay for 
them, and the delighted merchants laid the arti- 
cles carefully aside to await his planking up the 
needful. Every one was in ecstacies at having 
such a customer, so accommodating, so affable, 
so genteel and so rich. He was feasted and 
flattered; dinner parties given in his honor; a 
sea of champagne was quaffed to his health; 
and many a ride and pleasure excursion did he 
take at their expense. If Mr. Webb expressed 
fatigue, a dozen carriages were at his disposal, 
and the owners felt honored at his condescena- 
ing to ride with them; if he expressed a desire 
to engage in any amusement, business was 
thrown aside to attend upon him, and promote 
his enjoyment. He lived like a fighting €ock, 
and was cock of the walk for some days. At 
length, one morning the gentleman was missing; 
dinner time came on and he was not to be found, 
and at supper time the truth appedred evident 
that Mr. Webb had gone off without bidding 
his friends farewell, or paying his» landlord’s 
bill. Jt was afterwards ascertained that the 
gentleman had been playing a practical joke 
upon those who had been pampering him, for so 
far from being a rich merchant he was a poor 
journeyman tailor, without five 








world, and no capital but an unb effrant- 
ry, plausible address, and a goo tof clothes 
He has gone to New York or Philadelphia, 


where he may probably attémpt to play the same | 


game, and no doubt with success, for the 
‘*bores”’ in those cities will bite at such a bait 
like a gudgeon-—Ballimore Sun. 


Notice to Wool Growers. 

NHE Readfield Cotton and Woolen Manufactaring 

Company will manufacture wool into Cassimeres, 
Plain C , Battinets, Blankets, Flanuels, &c. on shares, 
or by the yard at the following prices, viz; 
Satiinets, (inclading the warp,) from 38 to 37 1-2 cents 
per yard ; Common Plain Cloth from 33 to 42 cents per 
yard ; Cassimeresfrom 42 to 60 cents per yard ; Blan- 
kets over two yards wide from 323 to 42 cents per yard ; 
Fiannels from 17 to 25 cents per yard ; Pressed cloth 25 
cents per yard. 
Said Company having the newest improved machinery 
and the best of workmen wili manufacture with neatness 
and despatch, und hope to obtain a share of public patron- 
age. JOSIAH PERHAM, Jr., Agent. 
Readfield, May 30, 1839. 3m20 


Guardian’s Sale. 

N pursuance of license from the Hon. H. W. Faller, 

Judge of Probate for the County of Kennebec by a 
Decree passed on the last Tuesday of May A. D. 1839, 
will be sold at public Auction, or private sale, at the dwell- 
ing house of Lloyd Thomas in Winthrop on Monday the 
first day of July next at nine o’clock A.M. the followi 
described real estate belonging to George W. ‘Thomas of 
said Win non compos, viz. One andivided fourth 
part of the homstead of the late Hashai ‘Thomas, situate in 
said Winthrop. ‘Terms of sale made known at the time 
and place. 








Josepu A, Mercatr, Guardian. 
Winthrop May 28, 1839 3wl9 


Full Blooded Bedford Boar for 


Sale. 
tins Subscriber has a prime full blooded Bedford boar, 
Vassalboro’, (near Getchel’s Corner, 





two years old which he will sell, if applied for soon. 
Moses Tazer. 
) May 28. 3wl9 


‘Ko Tanners and Curriers. 
\ ANTED, if delivered between this and the first of 
September, next, 


2,000 bushels of Plastering Wair, 

for which a fair price will be given by 

JOHN N. HOVEY. 
3wl9 


Stud Horse Sir Charles. 
HIS beautifol Horse was sired by the celebrated 
‘*Old Sherman Morgan.”’ ‘The dam of Sir Charles 
was the celebrated mare Symmetry, a fine animal in the 
westernpart of Vermont. 

Sir Cuarves will be 10 years old the ensuing August, 
is of a beautiful chesnut color, 15 1-2 hand8 high, weighs 
1100 js. and is calcalated to produce a superior stock ; 
having great symmetry of shape, and extremely mild tem- 

er. 

The Subscriber is especially desirous for an improvement 
in the stock of Horses in this region; therefore he would 
say that he has been at much trouble and expense in pro- 
curing the horse Sir Charles and has entire confidence he 
will lose nothing on comparison with any other horse kept 
for the use of Mares in this State; he has been kept as a 
Stud horse the 4 past seasons in Gardiner, his colts say 
every thing that is desirable in his favor, and from his stock 
can be produced colts that will command as mach price, at 
their age, as those of any other horse, ‘The subscriber fur- 
ther says, that for speed and power, he is unrivalled by any 
other horse kept for the use of mares in this section; and 
that is saying what the owner of no other Stud horse dare 
dispute. He would respectfully invite all gentlemen bav- 
ing any interest in so important an animal as (he horse, to 
cai] and examine the Sir Charles, ; 

Terms reasonable. Said horse will stand at my stable ia 
Gardiner for the ase of Mares until farther notice. 
WILLIAM ELWELL. 

8wi8t 





Hallowell, May 23d, 1839. 





Gardiner, May 8, 1839. 
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The Maine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 




















OWEN DEALY,—Taitlor, 
\ OULD respectfully inform his friends and the 
public generally that he still continues to carry on 
the tailoring business in all its various branches at his old 
stand in Winthrop Village. 


O. D. would take this opportunity to return his thanks 


to the public for the patronage he has received, and in- 


forms them that by an arrangement he has recently entered 
with ali the chan 0 


into, to be seasonbly i ges 
fashion in Netw York 
able to give entire jon to those who may favor 







him with their custom. 
N. B. Particular attention paid to cutting 
Wansrep. Two girls as apprentices to the business. 


Those desirous of learning the trade will find a favorable 


opportunity by applying as above. 


Winthrop. May 25, 1889. 18. tf. 


atters himself that he shall be 


Is published weekly at Winthrop by SEAVEY & 
ROBBINS, and Edited by E. HOLMES & M. 
SEAVEY. 

Price $2,00 a year. $2550 will be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
cents will be made to those who pay cAsn in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to t who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay- 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be r- 
cieved in payment. 

2c Any person who will ebtain six responsible sub- 
seribers, and act as Azent, shall recieve a copy for his ser- 
vices. 
| tcp A few short advertisements will be inserted at the 

following rates. All Jess than a square $1,00 for three 





Powder and Shot. 


Casks of Powder and Seven hundred ponnds of 


Shot, for saJe by A. B. & P. MORTON. 








insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertions. Coa- 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 


jC All letters on business must be free of pastage: 





